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Vert  Dear  Sir: 

Allow  us,  in  behalf  of  the  Societies  we  represent,  to  render  you  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  very  interesting  and  excellent  address  which  you  did 
us  the  kindness  to  deliver  this  afternoon,  and  we  earnestly  beg  the  additional 
favor  of  a copy  for  publication. 

Yours  &c.,  very  truly, 

T.  PARK  BUCHER,  OLIVER  T.  EVERHART, 

JOHN  SCHALL,  D.  WATSON  ROWE, 

JOSHUA  RIALE,  SAMUEL  FREDERICK, 

Committee  of  the  O.  L.  Society.  Committee  of  the  D.  L.  Society. 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  Bowman. 


LANCASTER,  August  31«<,  1863, 

Gentlemen  : 

The  address  of  which  you  have  so  courteously  asked  a copy  for  the 
press,  is  quite  at  your  service  for  that  purpose,  should  you  think  its  publica- 
tion likely  in  however  humble  a way,  to  advance  those  great  interests,  which 
we  all  have  equally  at  heart. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  Societies,  and  for  yourselves 
personally,  I am.  Gentlemen,  very  truly  your  friend, 

S.  BOWMAN. 

To  T.  P.  Bucher,  0.  T.  Everhart,  and  others. 
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Young  Gentlemen: 

Of  the  Diagnothian  and  Croethean  Societies : 

You  have  invited  me  to  a task,  for  wliich  I find  in  myself  no 
special  fitness  or  qualification.  I have  never  known,  like  you, 
the  advantages  of  Collegiate  training.  I am  a stranger  to  all 
those  associations,  that  bind  you  so  strongly  together  : And  in 
regard  to  all  the  business — the  aims — and  the  recollections  of 
your  societies,  I am  a stranger.  But  my  sympathies  are  with 
you  : My  strongest  sympathies  are  with  the  rising  generations 
of  the  land— with  those  who  are  soon  to  occupy  our  places— 
and  to  bear  the  burthens  under  which  older  shoulders  now 
stoop.  For  your  own  sakes  then,  young  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  our  common  country,  in  whose  affairs  you  are 
soon  to  take  a part, — and  upon  whose  future  destinies  you  are 
sure  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  ill, — my  sympathies  are 
strongly  with  you : And  tho’  fearing  I may  disappoint  your 
reasonable  expectations,  I have  willingly  accepted  your  invita- 
tion, to  address  you  on  this  occasion. 

And  now  that  I am  before  you,  what  shall  be  my  theme  ? In 
all  the  range  and  variety  of  topics  open  to  me,  which  shall  I 
choose  ? I am  here,  young  gentlemen,  not  to  gratify  any  aim 
or  purpose  of  my  own — not  to  kill  an  hour  in  the  unprofitable 
discussion  of  some  merely  curious  or  fanciful  subject:  But  I 
am  here,  if  possible,  to  do  you  good,  to  lay  before  you,  thoughts 
that  years  only  can  give  a man — the  conclusions  of  experience, 
at  which,  because  you  are  young,  it  is  impossible  you  should 
have  yet  arrived.  Let  me  hope,  then,  that  you  will  accompany 
me  for  a little  while  without  weariness,  whilst  I address  you— 
upon  the  choice  of  a calling  in  life,  and  the  means  of  usefulness 

and  success  in  it. 
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The  world  is  all  before  you,  young  gentlemen,  where  and 
what  to  choose  : But  whether  your  life  is  to  be  a useful  or  a 
useless  one — whether  your  influence  is  to  be  for  evil  or  for 
good — whether  you  will  leave  behind  you,  a name  and  a reputa- 
tion that  those  who  love  you  will  glory  in,  or  be  ashamed  of — 
this  under  God,  depends  upon  yourselves  — upon  your  pre. 
paration  for  the  business  of  life,  before  entering  upon  it — upon 
the  choice  of  a calling,  in  which  you  are  fitted  to  excel — and 
upon  the  pursuit  of  that  calling,  by  just  and  honorable  means. 

Here  then,  standing  as  you  do  upon  the  verge  of  manhood, 
see  to  it,  that  you  have  some  object  distinctly  before  you  in  the 
very  outset  of  your  career — some  definite  aim  or  purpose  to 
live  for.  There  are  many  who  begin  and  end  the  voyage  of 
life,  without  seeming  ever  to  have  had  any  fixed  object  in  view. 
They  accomplish  nothing,  because  they  aim  at  nothing  steadily. 
To-day,  with  them,  does  not  resume  the  work  of  yesterday,  but 
begins  a new  one : And  so,  life  is  frittered  away,  and  finds 
nothing  done  because  nothing  has  been  clearly  perceived  or 
long  and  steadily  pursued.  With  large  capacities  for  useful- 
ness they  leave  the  world  as  they  found  it, — as  little  missed 
when  they  go  as  the  bubble  that  disappears  on  the  bosom  of  the 
water.  Be  sure  then,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  have  an  object 
in  life — ask  yourselves  on  the  threshold,  why  am  I here — what 
am  I living  for?  Have  some  definite  end  or  aim  before  you, 
from  the  start — and,  like  the  Olympic  racer,  keep  the  goal  con- 
stantly in  view,  and  bend  all  your  energies  to  reach  it. 

There  is  a strong  propensity  in  educated  men,  to  press  into  the 
learned  professions — to  look  upon  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity, 
as  the  proper  complement  of  a collegiate  course,  and  to  think 
that  learning  is  of  little  or  no  use,  except  as  the  necessary  pre- 
paration, for  one  or  other  of  these.  The  opinion  is  a most  un- 
fortunate one  every  way.  Invidious  and  derogatory  estimates, 
are  thus  formed  and  encouraged,  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and 
indispensable  employments  of  life — and  young  men  turn  from 
them  with  a kind  of  scorn,  and  seek  one  of  the  learned  callings, 
for  which,  perhaps,  they  have  no  real  taste,  or  special  quali- 
fication. Ex  Omni  ligno^  non  jit  Mercurius.  Rid  yourselves, 
young  gentlemen — rid  yourselves  at  once  and  entirely,  of  a 
notion  so  foolish  and  unjust.  Have  the  sense  and  manliness  to 
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feel,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  in  any  direction,  that 
taste,  disposition,  bent  of  mind,  or  any  other  controlling 
cause,  may  incline  you.  True  honor  lies,  not  in  the  calling, — 
but  in  the  manner  of  discharging  its  duties.  If,  on  whatever 
account,  you  are  disinclined  to  the  learned  professions,  do 
not  for  a moment  think  that  your  education  will  be  lost  to  you, 
if  you  fail  to  enter  them,  or  that  you  will  be  doing  any  thing, 
unworthy  of  yourselves  or  it,  by  engaging  in  any  other  honest 
pursuit.  Whatever  is  to  be  your  occupation  in  life,  you  will 
be  all  the  better  prepared  for  it,  by  your  previous  training, 
better  qualified  for  managing  its  practical  details,  and  to  raise 
it,  if  need  be,  to  the  level  and  dignity  of  more  favored  em- 
ployments. 

Choose  then,  fearlessly,  that  occupation  in  life  which  is  best 
suited  to  your  attainments  and  dispositions,  and  in  which  there 
is  most  hope  of  your  being  useful  and  successful.  Do  not  pause 
to  ask,  how  it  ranks  in  popular  estimation.  Kemember  that 
no  station  is  so  high,  as  to  bring  real  honor  to  an  unworthy  or 
incompetent  man,  and  none  so  humble,  that  one  may  not, 
by  up-right  conduct,  win  both  credit  and  advantage  from  it. 
It  is  a vulgar  and  mischievous  prejudice  to  think  otherwise, 
or  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  derogatory  in  honest  toil. 
We  are  all  laborers.  It  is  not  the  curse  or  badge  of  a degraded 
class  or  caste.  But  it  is  the  universal  decree — “ in  the  sweat  of 
thy  hroiv  shalt  thou  eat  Bread." 

I shall  not  certainly  be  understood  as  meaning  to  disparage 
the  dignity  of  learning — the  advantages  of  education — or  the 
pursuits  of  learned  men ; but  only  as  aiming  to  correct  false 
and  exaggerated  notions  of  them,  as  though  all  other  pursuits 
were  of  inferior  importance,  or  as  if  education,  in  the  higher 
sense,  were  of  little  or  no  use  to  a man,  unless  he  is  intended  for 
one  of  the  learned  professions. 

Have  the  courage  then  to  choose  for  yourselves  any  path  in 
life,  for  which  you  feel  within  you,  the  elements  and  capacities 
for  success.  It  matters  little  in  what  part  of  the  vineyard  we 
go  to  work.  The  great  thing  is  to  be  found  faithful.  Better 
far  to  be  esteemed  in  an  humble  station,  than  despised  in  a 
high  one — to  be  the  best  mechanic  in  a village,  than  a briefless 
lawyer — an  Inefficient  divine — or  a physician  without  standing 
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in  a great  city.  Disabuse  your  minds  of  the  traditional  but , 
ungrounded  notion,  that  after  a College  education,  one  of  the 
learned  professions  must  follow — and  have  the  sense  to  choose 
that  calling  or  pursuit,  in  which  you  are  most  likely  to  be 
useful,  and  feel  surest  of  success. 

And  whatever  you  engage  in,  he  in  earnest.  It  is  the  earn- 
est mind,  more  even  than  the  great  one,  that  moves  and  rules 
the  world.  Great  intellects  often  fail  to  accomplish  any  thing 
great,  because  allied  to  a sluggish,  irresolute  spirit.  But  a 
man,  thoroughly  in  earnest,  seldom  fails  in  any  thing  he  under- 
takes. Fit  via  vi.  There  is  a kind  of  magnetic  influence,  that 
seems  to  draw  all  forces  around  such  a man — and  the  very 
elements  help  him  who  never  despairs  or  slackens  his  efforts. 
I repeat,  young  gentlemen,  whatever  calling  in  life  you  may 
choose,  be  in  earnest  in  it — as  at  once  the  omen  and  the  means 
of  success. 

But  he  not  disheartened,  though  success  should  not  he  imme- 
diate. The  most  durable  structures  rise  slowly.  The  tree  that 
lives  longest  is  of  least  rapid  growth — and  he  is  surest  of  ulti- 
mate success  who  is  content  to  wait  for  it — and  to  win  it,  not 
by  a sudden  stroke,  or  a dashing  policy — but  by  the  old  and 
tried  methods  of  diligence,  punctuality,  and  fair  dealing. 

And  here  give  me  leave  to  recommend  to  you,  never  to  de- 
pend on  any  thing,  for  success  in  your  calling  whatever  it  may 
he,  hut  merit  and  fidelity.  Trickery  and  cunning  arts,  and 
popular  devices,  may  seem  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  more 
speedily  accomplishing  your  object.  But  they  are  delusive  as 
well  as  dishonorable.  The  fame  and  success,  achieved  by  such 
methods,  are  seldom  or  never  lasting.  Depend  then  upon  merit 
only  for  advancement.  Your  progress  may  be  slow,  but  it  will 
be  sure.  And  the  reputation  and  the  business  that  are  built 
upon  the  world’s  confldence  in  the  truth  of  your  word — your 
fidelity  to  engagements,  and  your  professional  ability,  will  in- 
finitely outweigh  the  momentary  advantages  that  may  be  secur- 
ed by  the  arts  of  empyricism  and  bold  pretence.  Resolve  then, 
sooner  to  forego  success,  than  to  win  it  by  disreputable  methods, 
and  be  ambitious  of  no  reputation  but  that  which  is  built  upon 
the  persuasion  of  your  integrity,  and  your  capacity  for  business 

Addressing  a Society  of  Collegiate  students,  I must  not  fail 
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to  put  in  the  front  rank,  as  one  of  the  naeans  of  usefulness  and 
success  in  life — the  importance  of  a ilioroxigh  education.  And 
that,  young  gentlemen,  you  know,  is  only  to  be  had,  by  long 
and  diligent  study.  There  is,  happily,  no  royal  road  to 
learning.  In  the  Republic  of  Letters,  honors  and  distinctions 
are  equally  open  to  all.  But  all  must  win  them,  by  the  same 
stern  process  of  patient  study  and  laborious  investigation. 

Aim,  young  gentlemen,  at  something  above  moderate  and 
superficial  scholarship.  It  is  the  reproach  of  education  in  our 
country,  that  it  is  seldom  deep  and  thorough.  And  I fear  it  is 
a growing  opinion,  that  higher  learning  is  rather  for  ornament 
than  use — a kind  of  intellectual  luxury,  well  enough  for  those 
who  can  afford  it,  hut  of  little  actual  benefit  to  any  one.  Try 
to  remove  this  stigma,  and  to  explode  this  opinion,  by  showing 
the  practical  benefits  of  thorough  scholastic  training. 

To  hear  deep  and  solid  learning  made  light  of,  in  influential 
quarters,  is  one  of  those  strange  facts  that  equally  alarm  our 
fears  and  puzzle  our  philosophy.  It  shows  how  near  barbaiism 
and  civilization  may  dwell  together — how  short  is  the  step,  hoAV 
easy  the  descent,  from  the  last  achievements  of  science  to  the 
depths  of  savage  ignorance ; and  how  possible  it  is,  that  an  age 
which  has  surpassed  all  others  in  scientific  advancement,  may 
be  succeeded  by  one  as  remarkable  for  rudeness  and  Avant  of  cul- 
ture. For  as  well  might  you  hope  that  showers  will  continue 
to  descend  and  rivers  to  flow,  when  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
ocean  is  dried  up — or  that  the  lesser  luminaries  of  Heaven  will 
continue  to  shine,  when  the  sun  is  extinguished,  as  that  any 
learning  will  survive  Avhen  learning,  high  and  the  institutions 
that  foster  it,  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  or  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. The  whole  business  of  life  is  but  the  practical  application 
of  those  great  principles  or  truths,  that  learning  and  science 
have  developed,  and  which  but  for  science  must  have  remained 
forever  hidden  and  useless. 

Maintain  then,  every  where,  by  your  voice  and  example,  that 
next  to  religion,  education  is  the  highest  interest  of  man  that 
no  bounds  are  to  be  set  to  it,  but  the  bounds  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  that  in  a rightly  adjusted  social  scale,  the  vocation 
of  the  teacher  and  the  scholar  will  be  accounted  inferior  to  no 
other — because  inferior  to  none,  either  in  the  good  that  it 
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achieves,  or  in  the  ability  required  for  accomplishing  that  good.  I 

But  -when  I speak  of  thorough  learning,  I refer  not  merely! 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  gathered  in  a collegiate  course,' 
though  that  is  much.  But  also,  and  especially,  to  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  the  mind,  which  can  he  no  way  so  effectually  had, 
as  in  a thorough  course  of  Collegiate  studies.  There  is  nothing; 
like  it  to  give  vigor,  polish  and  discriminating  power  to  the  in- 
tellect. It  is  to  the  actor  in  the  great  battle  of  life  what  the 
abstinence  and  the  training — the  unguents  and  the  frictions — 
were  to  the  Olympic  racer.  They  gave  him  no  new  powers : — 
But  they  developed  all  the  powers  that  nature  gave  him, 
and  enabled  him  to  put  them  to  the  highest  use.  So  with 
classical  and  mathematical  studies.  They  develop  and  strength- 
en— they  give  breadth  and  point — they  expand  and  refine 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  enable  a man  with  ease,  vigor,  and 
to  the  highest  advantage,  to  use  whatever  abilities  nature  may 
have  given  him.  It  is  only  the  want  of  this  training  that 
keeps  multitudes  toiling  at  the  lowest  employment  of  life,  whom 
God  had  fitted  to  shine  as  orators,  philosophers  and  poets.  Aim 
then,  young  gentlemen,  at  nothing  less  than  to  he  thorough 
scholars.  And  remember  that  thorough  scholars  can  he  made, 
only  by  the  old  and  tried  methods  of  hard  study  and  patient 
investigation  : Jurat  integros  accedere  fontes  atque  haurire. 

Keep  up  ivith  the  times  in  ivhich  you  live — not  rashly  ahead 
of  them — nor  yet  lagging  sluggishly  behind — but  fairly  abreast 
with  them. 

You  will  hear  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  light  and 
advancement  of  the  19th  century.  But  do  not  undervalue  the 
wisdom  of  the  past ; do  not  overvalue  the  achievements  of  the 
present.  There  were  wise  men  before  us.  Vixerunt  fortes, 
ante  Agamemnona.  And  if  our  own  times  have  made  advances, 
as  certainly  they  have,  upon  those  that  are  past,  they  may  also 
have  abandoned  old  truths,  salutary  habits,  and  the  wise  teach- 
ings of  venerable  experience.  Seek  to  rescue  those  lost  or 
hidden  lights.  True  progress  implies  the  perservation  of  all 
that  is  worthy  to  he  preserved,  as  well  as  the  growth  and  in- 
crease that  come  by  time,  and  the  processes  of  investigation. 
Beware  then,  lest  in  your  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
you  disparage  or  overlook,  any  truth,  principle,  or  usage,  that 
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comes  down  to  us,  with  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  wise  and  good  men,  who  have  gone  before  us.  Be 
found  always  on  the  side  of  true  progress,  of  whatever  tends  to 
extend  the  knowdedge,  refine  the  nature,  or  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind.  But  let  not  the  pretensions  of  a boastful 
age  mislead  you.  Change  is  not  always  improvement.  That 
it  is  new  is  no  argument  that  a thing  is  better,  any  more  than 
its  being  old  is  a reason  for  abandoning  it.  Where  you  have 
no  certain  light  to  guide  you,  stare  super  antiquas  vias,  is  a 
safe  motto.  Discriminate  wisely,  and  be  ambitious,  no  otherwise 
to  be  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  than  as  it  permits  you 
to  hold  all  ancient  and  established  truths,  as  well  as  those  which 
our  own  age  has  brought  to  light. 

As  bearing  a close  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  human 
progress,  let  me  admonish  you,  young  gentlemen,  to  cultivate  in 
yourselves,  if  it  he  not  horn  in  you,  the  sentiment  of  puhlic  spirit. 
Be  foremost,  or  up  with  the  foremost,  in  whatever  promises  to 
lessen  the  miseries,  or  to  promote  the  happiness,  of  the  world. 
Never  stop  to  count  the  cost  of  time,  or  labor,  or  money,  if  the 
end  be  undeniably  good  ; and  if  there  be  a reasonable  hope  of 
accomplishing  it.  It  is  a base  and  sordid  spirit  that  lets  a man 
creep  ingloriously  through  life,  caring  only  for  his  own  intei’- 
ests,  and  leaving  behind  him  no  work,  or  monument,  to  make 
the  world  remember  him  gratefully,  or  regret  that  he  is  gone. 
Avoid  this  grovelling  temper,  and  by  your  voice,  your  influence, 
and  your  example,  proclaim  and  give  currency  to  the  noble  sen- 
timent— that 

“ Public  spirit  is  a private  virtue.” 

I trust  that  I shall  not  be  thought  to  be  stepping  beyond  the 
range  of  topics  proper  to  this  occasion,  if  I caution  you  against 
a temptation  that  will  be  certain  to  meet  you,  on  your  first  en- 
trance upon  the  business  of  life.  What  I mean  to  say  is — 
avoid  Politics.  It  is  a dark  and  troubled  sea,  on  which  many 
a noble  barque  has  foundered — many  a large  and  generous 
spirit  been  misled,  corrupted  and  sunk  forever.  I do  not  use 
the  term  now  in  the  large  sense,  as  embracing  the  science  of 
government  and  civil  administrations.  I mean  politics  as  a 
trade,  and  as  they  afflict  this  land — the  low  and  huckstering 
management  of  parties  ; the  miserable  intrigues  by  which  one 
seeks  to  undermine  or  supplant  another;  the  sordid  struggle 
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for  office  ; the  base  and  mercenary  spirit  which  ignores  all  that 
is  noble  and  patriotic,  and  cares  for  nothing  but  victory  how- 
ever attained  ; no  reward  but  that  of  official  spoils.  From  pol- 
itics thus  understood,  the  politics  of  the  caucus  and  the  tap- 
room — if  you  would  preserve  your  honor  unstained — if  you 
would  retain  your  own  self-respect,  as  well  as  the  respect  of 
honorable  and  deserving  men,  stand  as  far  as  possible  aloof.  Do 
not  approach  the  dusty  arena.  Leave  to  others  the  ignoble 
strife,  in  which  whosoever  triumphs,  honor  is  seldom  to  be 
gained. 

Itet  I am  far  from  counselling  you  to  abandon  your  rights, 
or  to  undervalue  your  privileges  as  a citizen.  You  have  i 
a duty  to  the  state  which  you  can  not  innocently  disregard. — 
You  owe  it  to  your  country,  in  every  proper  way;  by  your 
voice,  influence,  and  example,  to  defend  its  constitution,  uphold  | 
its  laws,  and  aid  in  the  honest  administration  of  them.  But 
never  so  enter  into  the  trammels  of  party,  as  to  entangle  con-  ! 
science,  or  to  drag  you  into  the  support  of  unrighteous  meas-  I 
ures,  or  unprincipled  men.  If  yourselves,  called  by  the  free,  un- 
constrained, unsolicited  suffrages  of  your  fellow-citizens,  to  serve 
them  in  any  public  capacity,  there  is  nothing  more  honorable 
than  to  do  so.  But  if  office  is  to  be  won,  only  by  base,  unman- 
ly compliances  ; if  resort  must  be  had  to  intrigue  and  manage- 
ment ; if  you  must  deal  in  affected  smiles  and  hollow  promises, 
to  secure  patronage  and  support ; in  a word,  if  you  must  do 
aught  that  will  sink  an  honorable  man  in  his  own  esteem,  or 
make  him  less  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  others,  then,  abandon 
without  a sigh,  the  hope  of  political  distinction ; and  assure 
yourselves,  that  where  office  and  promotion  can  be  had  on  no 
other  terms  than  these — the  post  of  honor  is  a private  sta- 
tion.” 

As  kindred  to  the  topic  just  discussed,  be  counselled  to  shun 
dependence  upon  man.  Seek  not  to  rise  by  the  help  of  patrons. 
Bely  upon  yourselves;  upon  your  own  resources,  prudence,  and 
energies.  It  is  a wretched  life  to  hang  on  any  man’s  smiles 
and  favors  ; a miserable  honor  that  is  attained,  not  by  merit, 
but  by  the  influence  of  friends.  Yet  I am  far  from  advising 
you,  young  gentlemen,  proudly  and  scornfully  to  refuse  all  assis- 
tance in  the  struggle  of  life.  On  the  contrary  I say — make  friends 
wherever  you  can,  and  as  many  as  you  can  ; and  always  accept,  ‘ 
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if  you  need  it,  with  a thankful  mind,  the  aid  that  is  kindly  of- 
fered. This  is  very  different  from  hunting  after  patrons,  and 
winning  influence  and  courting  preferment,  by  the  miserable 
arts  and  compliances  of  flattery  and  obseqiousness.  And  there- 
fore I say  to  you,  trust  yourselves,  rather  than  the  influence  of 
friends.  Aim  to  achieve  success,  not  by  the  help  of  patrons, 
but  by  your  own  energy.  Be  the  client — the  fawning  client — of 
no  man.  Choose  a thousand  times,  the  humblest  station  or 
rank,  rather  than  the  highest,  if  you  can  only  win  it  by  arts  and 
compliances  that  must  make  you  despise  yourselves,  and  despi- 
cable in  the  eyes  of  others.  Dismiss  the  unmanly  thought  that 
patronage  is  essential.  “To  thine  own  self  be  true,”  and  you 
will  no  more  need  the  help  of  a patron  to  enable  you  to  rise, 
than  you  need  the  help  of  a staff  to  enable  you  to  walk.  Or 
should  you  thereby  lose  some  opportunities  of  more  speedy  ad- 
vancement, you  will  have,  to  balance  that,  the  glorious  privi* 
lege  of  being  independent.  Choose  then,  rather  to  be  nothing 
than  to  rise  by  doubtful  or  disreputable  means,  by  obsequious 
arts,  or  unmanly  compliances. 

As  a maxim  of  almost  equal  importance,  let  me  urge  upon 
you,  always  to  bound  your  aspirations  by  your  abilities — i.  e.  nev- 
er seek,  or  accept,  a post  that  is  not  suited  to  your  taste,  or  is 
above  your  capacity.  It  is  a rule  that  equally  concerns  your 
usefulness,  your  happiners,  and  your  honor.  Young  as  you  are^ 
you  must  have  observed  that  the  world  is  filled  by  men,  occupy- 
ing stations  to  which,  on  the  score  either  of  merit  or  qualifica- 
tion, they  have  no  claim  whatever.  Better  men  have  been  thrust 
aside  that  they  might  be  promoted.  Now  it  is  a low  and  gro- 
velling ambition  that  leads  a man  to  desire,  or  makes  him  will- 
ing to  accept,  a post  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  fill,  honorably  to 
himself,  and  usefully  to  others,  and  especially,  if  a better  man 
has  been  set  aside  to  make  way  for  him.  In  such  aspirations 
and  promotions,  there  is  nothing  noble — nothing  praiseworthy. 
Measure  yourselves  as  accurately  as  you  can,  young  gentlemen ; 
and  as  you  value  your  own  comfort  and  self-respect,  or  desire 
the  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  never  seek  nor  allow  your- 
selves to  be  persuaded  into  a position  or  oflSce,  whose  duties  you 
do  not  feel  yourselves  thoroughly  competent  to  discharge.  Far 
better  to  rest  in  an  humble  station,  than  be  forced  into  a high 
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one,  wlilcli  by  its  very  eminence  makes  more  conspicuous  the 
deficiencies  of* him  that  occupies  it. 

Whatever  he  your  station  or  calling,  resolve  to  keep,  and 
live  within  yonr  means.  A needless  debt,  is  a voluntary  dis- : 
honor.  Never  think  to  excuse  it  by  the  poor  argument  that  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances.  There  can  be  no  necessity  ’ 
for  a man  to  appear  what  he  is  not,  or  to  make  a show  that  he 
cannot  afford.  Nothing  is  more  despicable,  than  to  shine  at 
other  people’s  expence.  And  the  mind  must  have  lost  its 
keen  and  delicate  sense  of  honor,  before  a man  can  bring 
himself  to  it.  Divest  yourselves  of  the  miserable  and  vulgar 
notion,  that  there  is  any  thing  shameful  in  poverty.  It  is  only 
low  and  base  minds  that  think  thus,  as  it  is  only  such  minds 
that  idolize  riches,  and  pay  homage  to  those  who  possess  them. 
Let  it  be  a rule,  by  which  to  judge  yourselves  and  others,  that 
a man  is  respectable,  not  according  to  what  he  has,  but  to  what 
he  is ; and  that  he  whose  poverty  compels  him  to  live  humbly, 
is  none  the  less  entitled  to  respect,  than  if  fortune  had  enabled 
him  to  live  in  splendor.  The  true  shame  is,  that  one  should 
ever  be  ashamed  of  an  honest  condition,  however  humhle,  or 
that  he  should  be  willing  to  hide  his  poverty  hy  making  a show 
beyond  his  means.  I know  there  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
— and  perhaps  there  is  a lurking  weakness  in  every  man’s 
hosom  that  whispers  the  same  thing — that  one  must  keep  up  ap- 
pearances. But  it  is  a mean  and  lying  spirit  that  says  so.  If 
you  would  destroy  all  delicacy  of  mind,  in  money  matters ; forfeit 
all  true  independence  of  spirit;  make  yourself  the  slave  of  a dis- 
eased public  opinion,  and  your  life  a torment,  the  shortest  method 
is  to  incur  debts  that  you  can  not  pay,  for  purposes  that  you  do 
not  need.  But  if  you  desire  to  be  independent  of  the  world — 
a world  that  will  help  you,  if  you  do  not  need  its  help  ; but  will 
trample  upon  you,  if  you  are  in  distress ; if  you  desire  to  lie 
down  at  night,  with  the  glorious  consciousness,  that  you  owe 
no  debt  but  the  pleasant  debt  of  duty,  and  of  love  to  God  and 
man ; in  a word,  if  you  would  avoid  every  badge  of  slavery,  and 
carry  ever  in  your  bosom  the  heart,  and  wear  upon  your  brow 
the  port  of  a freeman,  live  within  your  means,  and  avoid  need- 
less debt  as  you  would  avoid  dishonor. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I beg  leave  for  a moment  to 
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advert,  thougli  to  you  perhaps  it  may  hardly  seem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  introduced  on  this  occasion  : — Be  not  hasty  to 
form — still  more,  he  not  hasty  to  utter — opinions  on  disputable 
questions.  Consider  the  matter  on  all  sides  before  you  settle  on 
any.  The  proper  time  to  speak  will  he  sure  to  come  of  itself. 
Only  be  patient  and  wait  for  it.  There  will  be  always  enough 
; ready  to  utter  their  opinions.  But  you  will  find  there  is  a wis- 
dom in  silence  as  well  as  in  speech.  It  is  hard  to  realize  this 
now : And  you  may  think  there  is  something  pusillanimous  in 
withholding  your  opinion,  when  others  are  forward  to  utter 
I theirs.  You  will  think  dilferently  when  you  are  older.  “There 
is  a time  to  speak,”  &c.  Happy  he  that  knows  it ! He  will 
[ save  himself  many  a mortification  ; the  humiliating  necessity 
of  changing,  modifying,  perhaps  retracting,  sentiments  that  he 
. had  confidently  but  hastily  uttered.  And  you  will  find  this  fur- 

■ ther  advantage  in  observing  times  and  seasons  to  speak,  that  he 
! whose  opinion  carries  most  weight  when  uttered,  is  he  who 
I reserves  it  longest,  and  never  speaks  till  the  occasion  demands 
\ it,  and  until  reflection  enables  him  to  speak  with  calmness  and 
; authority. 

And  whilst  I counsel  you,  young  gentlemen,  to  be  slow  to 
I form — slower,  if  possible,  to  utter  your  opinions  — remember 
to  be  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others  ; tolerant  of  everything 
I but  vice  and  what  leads  to  it.  The  truth  has  never  any  thing 
< to  fear  from  error,  and  never  I believe,  gains  any  thing  by  vio- 
I lence  and  proscription.  Maintain  your  own  opinions  resolutely, 
1 but  leave  to  others  the  same  liberty,  and  he  as  ready  to 

■ acknowledge  their  honesty  as  to  assert  your  own.  This  is  not 
to  countenance  error,  nor  to  betray  the  cause  of  truth  : And 

: your  own  opinions  will  carry  infinitely  more  sway,  when  it  is 
- seen  they  have  in  them  no  mixture  of  bigotry  or  intolerance. 

A single  topic  remains : the  last,  but  not  the  least.  Your 
Alma  Mater  will  have  failed,  I conceive,  in  a most  material  point, 
if  you  do  not  return  to  your  homes  and  firesides,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  those  great  Christian  principles,  which  will  survive 
I “when  tongues  shall  cease  and  knowledge  vanish  away.”  You 
: will  find  much  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  times,  to  make  you 
think  lightly  of  religion.  Repel  the  first  approaches  of  that 
I temptation.  Let  nothing  persuade  or  seduce  you  into  unbelief. 
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Faith  abandoned,  licentiousness  and  crime  are  almost  sure  to 
follow.  Never  be  ashamed  to  be,  and  be  known  as  Christians. 
Make  no  man  your  friend,  give  no  man  your  confidence,  who 
is  not  a believer  in  Kevealed  Religion.  It  is  an  old  and  tried 
saying,  “ be  that  is  false  to  God  will  never  be  true  to  man.” 
Much  as  we  desire  to  send  you  forth,  young  gentlemen,  as  ripe 
and  finished  scholars,  still  more  anxious  are  we,  that  expecting 
friends  at  home  should  receive  you  hack,  not  unsettled  in  prin. 
ciples,  or  contaminated  in  morals ; but  rooted  and  built  up  in 
those  Heavenly  truths,  which  are  at  once  the  ornament  of  char- 
acter, the  infallible  guide  of  life,  and  the  most  efiectual  de. 
fence  of  virtue. 

Our  kindest  wishes  will  attend  you,  when  you  leave  us. 
Among  the  names  that  are  hereafter  to  adorn  the  annals  of  this 
country,  in  science  and  literature,  in  professional  eminence  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  we  shall  hope  to  find  many  of  yours.  Do 
not  disappoint  us.  It  is  a debt  that  you  owe  to  your  Alma 
Mater ^ and  to  those  who  have  been  the  guardians  of  your  youth ; 
and  wherever  Providence  may  cast  your  lot,  whatever  is  to  be 
your  calling  or  pursuit  in  life,  let  your  influence  always  be 
felt,  on  the  side  of  solid  learning,  of  free  institutions,  and  of 
revealed  religion. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  each  of  you,  young  gentlemen, 
in  words  familiar  to  you  all — made  nova  virtute — and  may  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  attend  you,  and  those  solid  honors  that  are 
seldom  denied  at  last,  to  Mm  who  is  true  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  his  God. 


